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An Unquatirrep Army VETERINARY SURGEON. 


In The London Gazette of October 7th is a para- 
graph recording a number of retirements from the 
1st Battalion of the Imperial Yeomanry and grants 
of Honorary rank to some of the officers mentioned. 
Whilst we are always glad to see bravery, efficiency, 
or good conduct suitably rewarded we must protest 
against actions opposed to the law of the land and 
inimical to public polity. 

The notice in The Gazette to which we object is: 
“Temp. Vet.-Captain J. P. Spanton relinquishes his 
commission and is granted the hon. rank of Vet.- 
Captain in the Army with permission to wear the 
uniform of the Corps.” Mr. Spanton’s name is not 
to be found in the Register of Veterinary Surgeons 
or in the list of ‘‘ Existing Practitioners.” We are 
informed that he holds some American certificate 
and is a Vet.-Lieut. of a Canadian Militia Regi- 
ment at Montreal. How he got to South Africa we 
do not know, but he was there appointed to the Im- 
perial Yeomanry as an Honorary Member of the 
Army Veterinary Department, although unqualified. 
His appointment must have been made by some 
superior officer under war conditions which tempor- 
arily set aside law and order. We cannot believe 
that his appointment could have been sanctioned by 
the Director-General of the A.V.D. 

Our impression is that a candidate for the Army 
Veterinary Department must be a member of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, and we find 
on page 354 of the Register of Veterinary Surgeons a 
quotation from the Royal Warrant—‘ 481. A candi- 
date who has proved after examination that he pos- 
sesses a competent knowledge of the required sub- 
jects, shall be aprointed a veterinary officer etc.” 

Possibly the War Office has reserved to itself the 
right to appoint, without examination or diploma, 
any person it thinks fit to honorary rank in the Army. 

f so it is a high-handed proceeding opposed to 
ordinary law and justice. What would be said in 

arliament if a nurse or orderly were appointed an 
spa Surgeon, or a schoolmaster made a Chap- 

ain to the Forces ? 
Pasar. surgeon in civil life must be a regis- 
title A Surgeon, and any person taking the 
ment b r a diploma is liable to fine and imprison- 
Sleantens ' " of Parliament. By appointing Mr. 
the War oa € honorary rank of Veterinary Captain 
setidlons ce has put that gentleman into a very 
ter tse + Position. In South Africa or Canada he 
rn Bacay 1s title. In Great Britain he can only 
@ title and the risk of a prosecution, and 


we h 
by a Cont should he do so the law will be invoked 


t 
strated P be urged that Mr. Spanton has demon- 


ls fitness in South Africa to attend sick and 





lame horses. We do not deny that he may be fit, but 
that is not the question. Law and custom have 
ordained that the title ‘‘ veterinary’’ shall only be 
used by men possessing the British diploma. For the 
War Office to over-ride the law is a dangerous pro- 
ceeding. All Government departments should set an 
example to law-abiding citizens. 

It may be argued that a man who has done good 
work in South Africa should be suitably rewarded. 
We agree—but the reward should be suitable. Pre- 
cedent may sometimes be invoked against law, and it 
is imaginable that the same powers that made an 
Artillery Colonel, who had failed in his own branch 
of the Service, an Inspector of Veterinary Hospitals 
might convince themselves that a foreman of a cattle 
steamer was eminently suitable for an Army Veter- 
inary Surgeon. We are quite convinced that no 
commanding officer, however much he desired to do 
so, dare appoint a layman to any other department 
of the Army except the Veterinary. As in many 
other cases so is this, might is right. We are too 
small a body to prevent injustice being done, but we 
are not so infinitesimal that we cannot make some 
resistance and by timely protest render a recurrence 
less probable. 

A very Superior Person. 

Among the many introductory addresses delivered 
last week at the opening of medical schools was one 
by Sir Dyce Duckworth at Owen’s College. The 
subject was—‘* On Knowledge and Wisdom in 
Medicine,” and it was treated very ably if perhaps a 
little academically. The best phrases were quota- 
tions, and the best ideas second-hand. ‘There was 
one sentence to which we take objection—It ran, 
‘‘ Although the standard of general education for the 
average student has been gradually raised in recent 
years the accepted tests of it cannot yet be regarded 
as certifying an adequate equipment even for the 
ordinary practitioner who does not aspire to a degree, 
and when it is found that the requirements in this 
matter hardly exceed those which a veterinary sur- 
geon or a pharmacist has to submit to we may rest 
assured that a good deal more remains to be exacted 
from the candidate for ordinary diplomas entitling 
to practice.”’ 

If we do not mistake the meaning of this ponderous 
sentence Sir Dyce Duckworth thinks that the average 
medical practitioner should possess a much higher stand- 
ard of general knowledge than a veterinary surgeon. 
We can only ask—why? Is it more difficult to under- 
stand the physiology and pathology of a biped than of 
a quadruped? No one would argue that it was, so we 
must look for some other explanation, and we can only 
imagine that it might be found in a priggish or snobbish 
assumption on the part of the lecturer. At any rate an 
odious comparison was unnecessary, and such a very 
superior person as Sir Dyce Duckworth might have 
shown a Jittle more civility if not generosity. 
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STRYCHNIA POISONING. 


Irish terrier bitch, aged, affected with an enlarge- 

ment of the left ovary thought to be malignant. 
Under treatment for malaria and anemia consequent 
upon it. The treatment, iron and phosphorus, has 
produced satisfactory results, but the owner was 
anxious to give an occasional purgative and sug- 
gested “ little liver pills” which he was in the habit 
of taking himself, and as he took two or three with- 
out ill result, two were prescribed once a week. Two 
were given at 10 p.m. and the owner was awakened 
at midnight by the dog having a fit which he des- 
cribed as follows: ‘ She yelled, was violently sick, 
and lay stiff, her head and tail being drawn together, 
and the limbs twitching violently, especially when 
touched or when the wind blew, and these fits with 
the exception of vomiting were repeated at intervals 
of half-an-hour till 4 a.m., gradually decreasing in 
severity.’ He brought her to the consulting room 
at 7 a.m. and told the history as above, saying that 
he suspected strychnia poison, and thought it possi- 
ble the native servants had tampered with the food 
so he had brought some vomit, and biscuit left from 
the previous meal. 

On examination the bitch appeared dull and ex- 
hausted ; temp. normal, pulse weak and increased in 
frequency. She bad refused food, but with these 
symptoms seemed pretty well, but when excited the 
twitchings of the limbs were slightly apparent. A 
sedative placebo was prescribed. 

Having obtained some of the pills their formula 
was found to be, each pill— 


Aloin 1/5 gr. 
Ext. bell. 1/8 gr. 
Strychnine 1/60 gr. 


So presumably the dog had received 1/30 gr. 
An etherial extract of strychnia was obtained from 
a pill and gave a characteristic colour reaction with 
sulphuric acid and manganese binoxide. 
Ammonic sulphate of the ‘substance produced 
showed under Lin. objective crystals like those 
shown in Taylor. 
An etherial extract of the biscuit gave negative 
results both chemical and microscopical. 
Av alcoholic extract of the vomit gave faint color 
reaction with sulphuric acid and manganese binox- 
ide ; under the microscope nothing characteristic of 
strychnia could be detected either from this extract 
or from an ether extract. 
The case, though not uncommon, appears to have 
some little interest, as strychnine was not thought of 
for one moment when acquiescing in the use of the 
pills, which were thought to be aloin and possibly 
podophyllin. 
The dose was not excessive but of course much 
smaller doses have been known to produce toxic 
effects in dogs. It is to be presumed that the debility 
of the patient increased its liability to feel the physio- 
logical effects of the drug, and the same condition 
doubtless induced the early and copious vomiting to 
which the successful issue of the case was doubtless 


ae: The bitch was reported all well two days 


PREGNANCY AFTER UNILATERAL OVARI.- 
OTOMY IN A TROUBLESOME MARE. 


By C. Paces, F.R.C.V.S. and Frep Hospay, 
F.R.C.V.S. 


The subject, a valuable thoroughbred mare, six 
years’ old, had bred a foal to ‘‘ Perigord’”’ in 1899, 
but had since proved barren. She had been covered 
several times and artificial insemination had also 
been attemped, without success. She had now be- 
come vicious to handle and very troublesome, being 
always in cstrum MHer perineum was abnormal, 
having been torn at sometime or other. 

A diseased condition of the ovaries had been diag- 
nosed by a veterinary surgeon, but as it was the 
owner’s especial desire to get another foal from her, 
it was arranged that an abdominal examination 
should be made and that only the most diseased one 
should be removed. 

On the 9th of March, 1901, under chloroform 
anesthesia and strict antiseptic precautions, the 
abdomen was entered per vayinam in the usual way. 
Both ovaries appeared, upon manual examination, 
to be smaller and much harder than normal, the 
right one especially so It was, therefore, decided 
to excise this one and leave the other. 

Recovery was quite uneventful and in July she 
was covered twice. The first time she “ turned” 
but on the second occasion she ‘ held,’’ and on the 
29th of June of this year I received a letter from the 
owner stating that the result was a strong, healthy 
foal. 

A further communication this month states that 
she is again pregnant, the present foal being strong 
and hearty. 








ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 





Tue DerveLopeMent oF THE TREATMENT oF Mus 
Fever in tHE Last Five Years sy J. Scum? 
or Koxtpine, Veterinary Surgeon. 


After I published a treatise on the cause and 
treatment of milk fever in 1897 in the ninth vol- 
ume of ‘* Maanedskrift f. Dyrloger,” and later 
the ninth volume of “ Monatshefte fur practische 
Thierheilkunde,”’ and expressed the opinion that the 
cause was a toxic material which formed in the 
udder, and that treatment must be undertaken 
directly against this original source of the affectio? 
the treatment of the udder has been very quickly 
adopted by graduates in the civilised countries 
This was undoubtedly because the necessity of af 
improved treatment was felt, and also because 
Lector C. O. Jensen collected and published in ® 
very short time very comprehensive statistics 
results. 

After the publication of this material, ong 
satisfaction was expressed in this country with te 
method of treatment, and in the next year nothing 
new was published. One had expected er 
remarks on the condition causing the disease, 





Tue Doctor Sanne. 


none came. Because an effective treatment 0 
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illness had originated, it was most proper not to 
experiment with other means, because these might 
perhaps injure the udder. In the publications of 
foreign countries on the contrary, rather numerous 
articles appeared, some with critical remarks on the 
causative conditions, others with strong doubts on 
the identity of the illness in cases occurring at an 
unusual time, and some with critical remarks on the 
treatment. Most of these remarks were, however, 
either a partial réswmé of already known conditions, 
or they were based on few or incomplete observa- 
tions, on which account they found no general 
acceptance among the graduates. It may also be 
recollected that the result of material collected in 
this country, showed that of 1701 patients treated, 
1407 or 82°7 per cent. completely recovered. 

In foreign countries, some statistical material on 
the treatment with potassium iodide has been col- 
lected and published; the result is approximately 
the same, but in several places scarcely so satisfactory 
asin this country. I will give some examples : 

From communications from forty-one German 
graduates, the result of the treatment of 358 patients 
has been made known by Nevermann. Of these, 
82°68 per cent. recovered. 

In Switzerland, Docent Rusterholz has published 
results of 197 cases treated, of which 78.17 per 
cent. recovered. 

From Schleswig Hoistein and Luxemburg, Eiler 
reports 803 patients treated, of which 76:6 per cent. 
recovered. 

Carl Sass in Vienna, reported 60 cases in 1899, of 
which 75 per cent. recovered, and in 1901, 172 
patients, of which 75 per cent. were fully cured. 

In America, experimentaticn from Iowa showed 
166 patients treated, of which 119, or 72 per cent. 
recovered without complications. This result was 
considered extremely satisfactory in America. That 
scarcely so satisfactory results are recorded in other 
countries as in this country appears partly to ‘be 
from the fact that a longer time has elapsed before 
the patient has been seen, and partly perhaps that 
one has used too small a quantity of the solution, or 
perhaps chiefly because one has not been careful 
enough as to the pumping in of air and massage. 

_ The treatment of the udder, as is known, consists 
in the infusion into the udder of one litre of a one 
“ cent. potassium iodide solution with the entrance 
o’ ir and subsequent massage. The treatment 
pe even better results if one lets a copious quantity 
of alr stream into the udder, than if one infuses the 
Solution alone. 

al ~s proceeding called forth some doubt in differ- 
“iene Lector Jensen in commenting oa his 
wa ¥ raga Says it appears that the admission 
aes 94 the udder has no special effect, but this 
inary he certainly determined because most veter- 
ely rgeons have published nothing definite 
trust af gs remark somewhat weakened the 
it wasn’t Het ge of air, and on that account 
air, both aap | before trials were conducted without 

teman 5 18 Country and foreign countries. A 

mended mag uate patented an apparatus recom- 

air was wh a sterilisability, in which the effect of 
oly excluded. Special statistics on such 


trials are not forthcoming, but presumably without 
the aid of air, good results were attained. 

After what is know known of the effect of air, and 
on which I shall remark later, it may be accepted 
that its more or less extended use may account for 
the fact that some graduates had several cases of 
death after one another, whilst other graduates in the 
same neighbourhood treated patients, at the same 
time without a single fatal result. More or less 
careful massage after the infusion also plays an im- 
portant réle in this connection, for without the 
admission of air it is most difficult to diffuse the 
solution to all parts of the udder. 

After trials with potassium iodide here and there 
without air, graduates experimented before long both 
in this and other countries with different medica- 
ments. Boiled water, kitchen salt, and lysol were 
used, sometimes with the view of following up with 
pot. iodide, but frequently this was not carried out, 
for the patients had got up before the pot. iodide 
could be infused. 

From several graduates I had communications on 
this matter, and one graduate treated every patient 
for a long time with four litres of luke warm water. 
This result shows that the quantity of the infusion 
used plays an important part. The above mentioned 
graduate after the water treatment in 20 recoveries 
had two patients who remained permanently dry 
without inflammation of the udder. One therefore 
concludes that even an indifferent means like water 
under certain circumstances can have an injurious 
influence on milk secretion. 

Besides potassium iodide and boiled water other 
means were used, such as iodine and iodide of potas- 
sium, sodium iodide, potassium bromide, and so on. 
I mention this because the results were not fully 
recorded and certainly show no better results than 
potassium iodide. 

Some graduates have injected through the teats a 
small quantity of concentrated pot. iodide solution 
such as 10 grammes of pot. iodide in 40 grammes of 
water with an ordinary injection syringe, and in 
several cases with fairly good results. 

Several patients have been experimented on by 
subcutaneous injections of pot. iodide besides by 
giving it by the digestive tract, the uterus, and in 
some cases by rubbing the udder with iodide oint- 
ment, but such trials with their vncertain results 
have little interest for us. 

Professor Peter undertook an interesting trial with 
an intravenous injection of 10 g. of pot. iodide dis- 
solved in two litres of boiled water. The cow got up 
five hours afterwards. Veterinary Surgeon Wessel 
adopted the same method later on with three cows. 
Two got up in from six to eight hours and the third 
was slaughtered.— Berliner Thierairzt Woch. 

(To be continued.) 


G. M. 


CHLORATE OF PoTASH. 


For some time Zimmermann has been treating 
pharyngitis with swelling of the glottis by means of 
chlorate of potash with the best success. From 
numerous experiments he has established the fatal 
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toxic dose for various classes of animals end con- 
sidérs that for solipeds to be 250 grm., bovines 500 
grm., dogs 60 grm., sheep 100 grm. 

The poisonous action of chlorate of potash is not 
due to the potasium as has long been thought. (Ap- 
parently Taylor does not consider chlorate of potash 
a toxic drug.—Trans.) But tothe hydrochloric acid 
which is set free in the system. This acid changes 
part of the hemoglobin into methemoglobin as is 
demonstrated by spectroscopic and naked eye exami- 
nation. After large doses of chlorate of potash the 
blood becomes brick red, then brown, and finally 
chocolate, thick and easily coagulated. 

Poisoning is characterised by weakness, excite- 
ment, spasms, cardiac and circulatory disturbance. 
Dyspnoea is always very intense with Cheyne Stokes’ 
respiration, temperature varies from high to sub- 
normal. The urine is blood stained and contains 
methemoglobin. All the symptoms are quite com- 
patible with the blood change. In animals who 
have died from slow poisoning the result of the blood 
change is seen in the enlargement of the spleen and 
liver, nephritis, the high colour of the bile which 
contains broken down blood corpuscular elements. In 
acute poisoning these symptoms are absent, but those 
of gastro-enteritis are well marked. The toxic dose 
being known, Zimmermann considers as harmless a 
dose of 30 50 grm. for solipeds, 50-80 grm. for 
bovines, 15-20 grm. for sheep, 2-5 grm. for dogs. 

In pharyngitis it is preferable to allow the chlorate 
of potash to have prolonged contact with the pharynx 
and he advises a solution of 3-5 per cent. in drink- 
ing water. (I have a decided preference for elec- 
tuaries for the reason stated.—Trans.)—(st. Mon. 
Th. 

F. E. P. 


Veterinary Orricers on Service in Cura. 


We are indebted to Col. J. A. Nunn, C.LE., 
D.S.O., for the loan of the photograph from which 
our illustration has been reproduced. 





THE LANCASHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 


The quarterly meeting was held at the Grand Hotel 
Manchester, on September 4th, the President, Mr, R. C. 
Edwards, occupying the chair, and the following mem- 
bers attended : Messrs. J. W. Brittlebank, J. H. Carter 
W. G. Dixon, H. D. Choriton, G. H. Locke (hon. sec.), 
S. Locke, J. McKinna, J. Norbury, W. A. Taylor, J B. 
Wolstenholme, and A. Munro. The visitors included 
— — B. Wolstenholme and James A. Dixon 

Apologies for absence were announced from Professc 
M’Fadyean and F. Hobday, and Messrs. .. Giblie Rk 
——. J. soapy Ming Holburn, and J. 8. Lloyd Ke 

The minutes of the last meeting in April were 
the proposition of Mr. Carter, seco McKee 
ed >» a ) arter, seconded by Mr. McKinna, 

Mr. WoLstTENHOLME al 
Mn ) NHOLME explained why there was no June 

A letter from Mr. Charles Drabt 

~ , Rll " -, dle, f é 
tongering a eo was accepted with at 

Mr. I. HOPKIN, M.R.C.V.S., Manchest om i 
mously elected a member of the Association the pec 


tion beir , 
ae Re prPoeed by Mr. W olstenholme, and seconded 





Mr. Drxon, junr., of St. Helens, was nominated by 
the Secretary for membership. 

Mr. TayYtor, referring to Mr. Lloyd’s inquiry as to 
whether the Society was going to offer any kind of 
hospitality to the Veterinary visitors to the annual 
meeting of the Sanitary Institute, and if so his willing- 
ness to bear a share of the expenses, said he thought the 
Society ought to have arranged for something in the 
way of receiving the delegates from other parts of the 
country who intended attending the Conference of 
Veterinary Inspectors in connection with the Sanitary 
Congress, and had there been a June meeting it was his 
intention to have brought the subject forward for discus- 
sion. He was afraid the time was now too short for 
anything of that nature to be done, but he apprehended 
that Mr. Lloyd meant that the Society should entertain 
the delegates from other parts and it would have been 
very nice tohave done so. He earnestly appealed to the 
members to attend the Conference which was to be held 
in the History Theatre of Owen’s College on the 10th 
inst. Unless they embraced this and other similar 
opportunities for showing their adaptability for the per- 
formance of duties as veterinary inspectors and veteri- 
nary officers of health, they would be bashfully hiding 
their light under a bushel, and be put on one side while 
others would occupy positions which could only be 
properly performed by well trained veterinarians. He 
was not appealing in any vain sense to support him as 
President of the Conference, but to support the veteri- 
nary profession, 

Mr. McKinna, who endorsed Mr. Taylor’s remarks, 
proposed that an invitation be sent to all the members 
of the Association specially urging them to attend the 
Conference meetings. 

Mr. Drxon having seconded, the proposition was 
carried unanimously. 

A letter, dated 10th July, 1902, from Mr. W. Freeman 
Barrett, Hon. Sec. of the Victoria Veterinary Benevolent 
Fund, relative to an effort to procure £500 for the above 
Fund was read and laid upon the table. 

The Secretary in submitting a communication dated 
30th July, 1902, from Mr. Edwin Herrin enclosing copy 
of a letter written by the Mayor of Exeter in February 
last respecting the Annual Congress in connection with 
the Royal Institute of Public Health under the Pres 
dency of the Rt. Hon. The Earl of Iddesleigh from 
August 21st to August 26th, and wishing to be informed 
if the Lancashire Association could see their way to ap 
point delegates to the Congress, explained that as he 
did not receive the letter of February last and the com- 
munication of July 30th only came to hand on July 3lst 
it was impossible for the subject to be discussed by the 
Association before the Congress touk place, and he 
so informed Mr. Herrin. . 

The Secrerary having read letters from the York- 
shire, Lincolnshire, and Eastern Counties Veterinary 
Medical Associations submitting copies of petitions 1 
the War Secretary respecting the grievances of the Army 
Veterinary Department, : 

Mr. CarTER said it was only right that the Lancashire 
Society in common with other societies should express!'8 
approval of the action of the Council of the Royal Co 
lege of Veterinary Surgeons, and he ventured tu Ppl 
pose the following resolution : f 

“That this Association gives its hearty approval . 
the action of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
in urging a better recognition of the Army Veteriony 
Department by putting it on an equal footing with ¢ 
Army Medical Corps.” a. 

Mr. WoLSTENHOLME having seconded, the resolutio 
was carried unanimously. ote 

Mr. Munro exhibited the specimen of a case of ’ a 
susseption in a foal three months old, and one ° 
ovaries in his case of o6phorectomy now described. 
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TWO CASES OF OOPHORECTOMY. 
A. Munro, Altrincham. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen,—The case or cases [| 
bring forward for your discussion to-night have a little 
rep — : ee. “= your —- I will 

ell how I came to perform the operation. was in 
want of a cob to attend to my practice, and on one of 
my journeys I came across a travelling horse dealer with 
| ~ f cobs and i I 14 hand 
a drove of cobs and ponies ; I saw a grey mare ands 
3 inches high in the drove I rather fancied. [asked the 
price, made enquiries if she would go in harness. The 
dealer gave her a good character. I took the cob I was 
driving at the time out of my trap, and tried this grey 
» hn a ~ went — wel : although [ ee 
she showed a bit of temper, but as I was in need of a 
horse at the time I thought my work would very soon 
a the a — rel her. : closed the bargain and 
ad the mare delivered at my place. 

Next day I had her clipped and docked, and _ this 
dressing did improve her appearance so much that I was 
quite omer) with my new purchase, but as the song 
says, “ What a ditference in the morning.” 

_ The following day when I came to have her harnessed, 
. — ~~r _* to = a, and _ = , a. 
However, I got her into the trap, and started off on a 
five miles journey. It took me ve hours to do the said 
journey. She walked the whole way--trot she would 
a ba es _ whip .~ re « a — 
er heels sound on my trap, therefore ad to 
put my whip into its socket, resign myself to my seat, 
and allow her to walk on at her quiet pace. After several 
ae on my part . persuade ae to earn her _— 
in an honest manner, I was compelled to give it up. 
sold her to a gentleman at a ay sa fact but iam he 
came to take charge of her she chased him out of the 
se box, nt as gong not paid for = he -_ the 
argain was off. then gave her toa farmer who was 
requiring a horse to plough, but she had a decided objec- 
tion to do farm work, and the farmer returned her to 
me. | considered her too good to destroy, so I decided 
“2 operate upon her, and see what effect that would 
ve, 
. With the assistance of my friend, Mr. A. Holburn, 
Mais lows iat. fa" taes ptt ala he 
se box. e then got her under the in- 
fluence of chloroform, and proceeded with the operation. 
con at ae well washed oe _ 

. Secondly 

= a solution of cotealie ‘ocld, Thied! age Sago 
and vulva were well sponged with a solution of chinosol. 
- aving everything in aseptic conditions, I took an ordi- 
me scalpel and wrapped the blade up in tow until there 
- only about half an inch of the blade exposed. I 
— — my hand up the vagina and felt for the rec- 
7 a . a heh peer a0 og ner! ame, : made 
larged th sion e point of the scalpel. t en en- 
r sl ma pn until I could pass my hand into the 
hand al cavity, I felt for the ovaries by passing my 
of whi re the broad ligament of the uterus, at the end 
dies nat tse they are attached. The small intes- 
in the act of b ome trouble as they got into my way, and 
order to t * ringing my hand out to get the ecraseur in 
my hand a = the ovary off, the small intestine followed 
into the re the vagina. I had to return the intestines 
my work ominal cavity before going any further with 
nal cavity. | ter replacing the intestines in the abdomi- 
and mtn ‘ape the chain of the ecraseur in my hand 
then place "Tops to where the ovary was situated. 
and examined ; € chain of the ecraseur round the ovary, 
the small en carefully to make sure that no part of 
ovary. Being oe a got between the chain and the 
screwed the e Sted that everything was right, I 
craseur, holding the ovary in my hand until 


it was cut off. The other ovary I removed in exactly the 
same manner. The vagina and vulva were well sponged 
and dressed ; and the chloroform removed. The mare 
came out of the chloroform in about ten minutes and got 
on to her feet. 

After treatment consisted in dressing the vulva daily 
with a solution of carbolic acid. The temperature of 
the mare never got above 100°1° F., and the pulse re- 
mained about 48 for the first ten days after the opera- 
tion. The day after the operation the mare was a 
great deal quieter, and before a week was over all her 
vicious habits had left her. I drove her regularly in 
my trap and she showed no inclination to kick or jib. 
She is now the property of a ’bus proprietor at Northen- 
den, and is working every day in his bus. 

Case I].— Subject was a mare, 15 hands 2 inches high, 8 
years old, was quiet in harness, unless when in season. 
She would then kick, squeal, and lie against the shafts 
of the cart, in fact she became a perfect nuisance. [ 
operated on her as I did in the above case, only in this 
case I had no trouble with the intestines. 

This mare made a good recovery, and gives her owner 
every satisfaction, her temper always being alike. 


CALCULUS IN A HORSE: LAPAROTOMY. 
J. B. WoLSTENHOLME. 


The patient was a stout van gelding about ten years 
old, which had had no attack of colic for years. On the 
morning of July 14th the horse refused food, abdominal 
pain commenced on the same afternoon, and this con- 
tinued until the 20th. The pain was of a sub-acute 
character, no food was taken but some fluid. There was 
no passage of fzeces except the little contained in the 
rectum. 

About noon on the 20th, the cause, which up to then 
had been suspected, became evident by being able to feel 
distinctly a calculus in the left flank during a manual 
exploration of the adjacent bowels per rectum. 

As soon as the necessary preparations were made the 
horse was cast and put under chloroform, a bed of damp 
straw was used to prevent as much as possible the rising 
of dust, and the operation was conducted under the fullest 
aseptic precautions possible. All buckets, instruments, 
and absorptive towelling were boiled. Many sponges 
were made of cotton wool sewn within gauze and boiled. 
The left flank was shaved and rendered surgically clean. 
An incision about nine inches in length was made, it ex- 
tended from a point a little below the spine of the ilium 
and passed downwards and forwards. 

There was no difficulty and no hemorrhage in getting 
to the abdominal cavity, for asa vessel was seen a couple 
of Spencer Wells forceps were put on and the section 
made between them. The peritoneum was raised from 
the bowel and carefully opened on a director. The 
calculus was then sought for per rectum, by one not in 
any way connected with the section and instruments, 
and was raised to the opening, an indiarubber band was 
placed around the gut in front and behind the stone. 
The calculus was removed and the bowel closed by a 
continuous Lembert suture so as to bring the two sur- 
faces of the peritoneum into apposition. The first sutur- 
ing was then invaginated a little and a second similar 
row was put in so as to obtain a greater surface of peri- 
toneal adhesion. Care being taken not to wound the 
mucous coat. Before the abdominal wound had been 
closed the animal made one or two deep respirations, and 
a considerable portion of bowel was protruded. It was 
found to be practically impossible to return the bowel 
and the horse was shot. 

Amongst points which were noted may be mentioned 
the great help obtained by the free use of Spencer Wells’ 
forceps. We think a perpendicular incision better than 





a slanting one, as more room can be obtained if needed, 
as in this case when the bowels protruded. The animal 
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should be kept deep under chloroform, not only should 
voluntary motions have ceased, but the reflex ones 
also. 

The question of recovery in these cases is influenced 
by many conditions, early diagnosis when possible is of 
the greatest importance. Intestinal stimulants should 
be avoided and everything done to conserve the resisting 
power of the patient. Then I think the nature of the 
calculus has much to do with the result, for if, as in the 
present case, it is a very rough “clinker” one, the 
mucous membrane must be damaged as the bowel and 
contents are forced upwards to the operation opening, 
and when grasped to perform the section. 

Mr. Wolstenholme exhibited also a tumour he had 
removed from the vagina of a mare, it was a peduncula- 
ted fibromyoma. He remarked that in his opinion this 
form of tumour was much less common than as observed 
in the bitch, and the female human subject. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. McKryna after thanking Mr. Munro for his in- 
teresting and successful case said he had performed the 
operation on two cows, both cases being successful, but 
he had never performed it on the horse. In such opera- 
tions extreme cleanliness was very essential and-the 
after treatment, as Mr. Munro wisely put it, was to let 
nature alone. 

Mr. TayLor pointed out that unless a veterinarian 
was absolutely certain of the presence of a calculus by 
manual exploration and detection of it he would scarcely 
be justified in performing the operation which might be 
termed explorative laparotomy. The percentage of 
recovery in surgical operations on animals, however suc- 
cessfully performed, would be much less than the percen- 
tage of recovery in surgical operations on human beings, 
for the simple reason that the animals operated upon 
could not always be placed in the most favourable posi- 
tions and retained there to allow nature to complete the 
cure. 

Mr. 8. Locke thanked Messrs. Munro and Wolsten- 
holme for their interesting and instructive cases, which 
clearly showed what rapid strides the profession was 
taking. 

Mr. McKuinna, after expressing his indebtedness to 
Mr. Wolstenholme for his instructive communication, 
pointed out that the resisting power of animals was very 
much greater than that of the human subjects. Veteri- 
narians were bold enough to operate, but their clients 
were afraid to take the risk. Aguin, if called upon to 
operate the veterinary surgeon had nct alwaysa man to 
administer the chloroform and to attend to the instru- 
ments. For a successful issue these things had to be 
taken into consideration. In smaller animals they could 
operate with a fair amount of success. With respect to 
the bedding, he might say that at the School at Hanover 
they did not use straw, but a mattress covered with 
strong leather, the floor was done with concrete. The 
mattress, which was alwayssuspended when not in use 
could be made fairly aseptic. , 

Mr. Carter asked Mr. Wolstenholme how it was that 
they could take liberties with the bowels of a pig, and 
yet a pigstye was not of the cleanest. The bowel of a 
pig could be got into the hand, returned again. and the 
part sutured up, still he never had any fatalities. 

Mr. BrIrTLEBANK, who tendered his thanks to Messrs 
Munro and Wolstenholme for their interesting cases, 
said he attempted laparotomy four years ago upon te 
aged pony. He had, however, not been qualified very 
long. Ashe had given up all hope of the animal’s re- 
covery he resolved upon a fine] examination per rectum 
and thought he could feel a calculus. A medical friend 
gave the chloroform, while he operated. The calculus 
was removed and the part sutured up with a continuous 
Lembert suture (two rows). He thought he was going 
to have a marked success, but just before the finish of 





the operation the chloroform ran out and the pony gave 
signs of regaining consciousness. He left what he was 
doing to see if the chloroform was alright. It was‘a 
Carlisle muzzle, and he was afraid he infected his hands 
then. He went back and finished the operation. The 
pony took a good feed of sloppy bran a couple of hours 
after the operation and he did not give anything in the 
way of medicine. Septic peritonitis, however, supervened 
and the animal died Post-mortem revealed septic peri- 
tonitis, starting at the seat of the operation. As soon 
as he saw that septic peritonitis had set in, he did not 
allow the animal to die but destroyed it. 

Mr. WoLSTENHOLME remarked that the seat of the 
calculus which he removed was some eight or nine feet 
from the anus. This was discovered on post-mortem. 
What Mr. Carter stated about pigs only strengthened 
his opinion as to the amount of septic infection the lower 
animals could stand, but in this case there was hardly 
any resistant power. 


FRACTURED FEMUR. 


Mr. McKinna showed the fractured femur of a dark 
brown mare of about 15 to 16 years old which belonged 
to abutcher. Every Monday this butcher had a certain 
round to get through of some twelve or fourteen miles. 
Oo returning home and when about five or six miles 
from Huddersfield the mare stopped suddenly and the 
butcher could not get her to move a yard further, in fact 
she stood there the whole of the night. In the morn- 
ing the butcher explained the circumstances and said 
that he had sent someone on to try to remove ber and 
they succeeded in walking the mare nearly a hundred 
yards into a place. 

Mr. McKinna found the animal standing evidently in 
great pain—blowing with a slight temperature. She 
was enormously swollen between the hip and the stifle 
and she could not be moved. He was of opinion that 
there was deep rupture of the muscle and was afraid 
there was a fracture. The butcher decided to have the 
animal destroyed and the specimen now produced con- 
firmed his fear that a fracture had taken place but no 
displacement. 

Mr. Carter exhibited a rudimentary horn which was 
growing on a horse’s ear. 

The Secrerary proposed a hearty vote of thanks to 
those gentlemen who had come to his assistance with 
cases and specimens. } 

Mr. Carrer seconded, and the proposition was carried 
unanimously. 








———=— 





ROYAL (DICK) VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


The College opened on Oct. 1st with a large audience 
of friends and visitors and a full compliment of new stu: 
dents. The opening address was delivered by the 


Principal. 
Address by Prof. Dewar. 


Gentlemen,—In addressiag you to-day at the com 
mencement of the 80th Session of the R.(D)V.C. it’ 
my pleasing duty to welcome those of you back who 
have already been studying for your profession, as W® 
as to welcome those here for the first time who bave, ! 
not positively decided, at least seriously consider 
the propriety or expediency of choosing our profession 1“ 
their life’s work. 

In congratulating those who have decided 00 the 
choice they have made—for there are few more impor 
tant decisions one is called on to make than the purpos? 
to which he means to devote his life—it is pleasant ‘2, 
able to assure them that in the history of the professio” 
veterinary surgeons were never more in request than @ 
the present time. ick 

Ten years ago, when I joined the Staff of the Die 
College, students were crowding into the veterinary 
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schools in large numbers. This was owing to the fact | ing in consequence and will suffer still—-that all this 
that the Council of the R.C.V.S. had decided on a very | touches the pocket, and affects our national efficiency— 
moore “es in ——- = the = ogg ie | then there will be hope that the disabilities attaching 
the addition of another year to the curriculum, making | tothe A.V.D. may at last be removed. It is most un- 
it necessary for a student to study four years at. College | fortunate that this feeling of injury, of suffering a rank 
instead of three, and the raising of the preliminary ex- | injustice, should have such good cause for its existence. 
amination to the level of that required of medical stu-| It has slumbered for years, but with gathering strength, 
dents. The knowledge of this change being about to | often held in check by fair promises, it has now become 
take place was the cause of the great influx of students | so manifest that it cannot much longer be ignored. 
eager to take the opportunity of entering the profession | Ifthe South African War has taught us one thing more 
on easier terms than could subsequently be obtained. | clearly than another it is the importance of the horse in 
But the effect of this rapid increase in numbers has | modern warfare. It means at least the doubling of the 
quite disappeared and for years past the additions to the | number of horses formerly kept in the Army on a peace 
profession have been insufficient to compensate for the | footing. That the country will require these animals to 
“ae loss. Pa aot to an veterinary er | be F vomag | wpe Nompune -_ rsone - econ or 
are being required in larger numbers as inspectors of | in disease, have all the care and attention that modern 
meat, a as what might be termed earlier, ~ eal of | science can devise, there can be little doubt. For this 
Health, while our = are claiming their services in | eh ge the A.V.D. would require to be doubled in num- 
ever increasing numbers. ers and put on a proper footing. And it is well to re- 
The recent War in South Africa has revealed in avery | member that the grievances of the Army Medical 
— mene .: Henge of the Lig Had | mr a. ipa as won as ay ger 
not the members of the profession in civil life come | number of satisfactory candidates came forward for ad- 
nobly to its aid, the consequences notorious as they were, | mission. 
would have been much more evident, and even after the Taking everything into consideration the lessons to be 
= a ep ae = ok neon has been —e- earned ee +“ a ae hg 7 yn ~ 
athetically for veterinary surgeons. am | reorganisation that is taking place in the Army, the 
—— say that the difficulty in obtaining the services | unanimity of the veterinary profession in its demand 
of efficient men is in great part due to the way the War | for redress—a unanimity I have never seen equalled on 
Office handicaps the veterinary, compared with other | any question—there is little doubt that before you can 
Army Departments. ; be called on to decide, the A.V.D. will have its grievances 
Why this should be continued after the evil has be- | redressed and be put in such a position that plenty of 
come so glaring is difficult to understand, unless it is | intelligent educated veterinarians will be pleased to join 
Shien it poi ig raped tng —- ee - — and ? ood part ss the honour and main- 
ceeds in getting in its embrace. Now that | taining the defence of their country. 
the country is awakening to the risks that are being But apart from this digression, the man who enters 
wer yay in connection with animals for Army purposes, | the veterinary profession, if physically and mentally 
and to the injustice that is being done, there is reason | suitable, and well qualified for it, will find the life a very 
. hee - — 7 ” -. to become peaey rane Rass ae heagpearor ye 4 an a oe 
( rofession the A,V.D. will be put on such a foot- | portion of his time in the open air, and unless unduly 
—— any patriotic, self-respecting veterinary surgeon | exposed this is conducive to health ‘and vigor, which go 
will be able to join it. For the benefit of those who may | a long way to promote happiness. There may be some- 
not have been interesting themselves in the subject, let | times late nights, and, to the country practitioner especi- 
AVY that at the present time the officers of the | ally, wet and stormy ones, often waiting about buildings 
-V.D. are the only officers in the Service not granted | where comfort can hardly be expected, and the work 
romp rank. In consequence of this they are not quali- | may be dirty and sometimes not very congenial. But 
a a orders to subordinates regarding the treat- | even these things have their compensations, and the 
ey = Cones, but can only advise some army officer man who cannot enjoy going jogging home in a May 
th 0 what should be done that the orders may be issued | morning between four and five o’clock when the sun is 
a him. Ordinary business men would expect | rising, the birds singing, the rabbits which he disturbs 
that where there are a large number of sick horses re- | going scurrying to their burrows, when he gets a beauti- 
quiring veterinary attendance they would be under the | ful ocular demonstration all round him “ That ilka blade 
ay and control of a veterinary officer. But such is not | 0’ grass kepsits ain drap o’ dew” must have a singular 
a That would be too plain and matter cf fact a | lack of appreciation of the beautiful, or have been in- 
or. of dealing for the War Office, and an officer | dulging in something he would have been much better 
= Army rank has to issue orders and give instructions | without. On the other hand, if any one contemplates 
cr ie out the recommendations of the Veterinary | entering the profession for the purpose of amassing a 
> ll — va 7” = eager ga that this system fortune, . any = by oo og om a — = 
cooks the waur k ustrate the o proverb :—“ The mair | pause and consider whether he is not mistaking his 
South Afri aur Kail.” The losses that have occurred in | vocation, whether he should not turn his attention to 
will nev rica through this piece of antiquated red tape | brewing or soapmaking, or some other trade or business. 
the — be known. Horses have been slaughtered by | In our profession there are few fortunes made, although 
~ ore that ought not to have been slaughtered, while | every intelligent, self-respecting member of the profes- 
tses affected with . ‘ fa af” wasn gaan gd d kindli- 
at work wh contagious disease have been kept | sion, if possessed of sufficient grit, with tact and kindli 
to prev > en they should have been taken out and shot | ness should make a decent competency. 
ing disast the spread of disease, and the results are prov- Some of our Cassandra minded friends seem very de- 
eing a sah in South Africa to-day. The fact of his | spondent over the progress of the motor car. They seem 
and purch rinary officer makes him ineligible to select | afraid that the horse will soon be only retained as a 
in civil life tt horses on his own responsibility, although curiosity to be found in menageries and zoological gar- 
asked wha 1s the veterinary surgeon who is usually | dens. Similar gloomy forebodings were uttered on the 
ere = ect and purchase horses for his clients. introduction of the locomotive engine and the develop- 
© specify Herp other grievances which I need not stay | ment of railways, but the effect has been the very reverse. 
that the A v1 when Parliament is awakened to the fact | Owing to the great stimulus to trade the horse was in 
1s greatly undermanned, that its officers | more request than ever, and draught horses were never 








are ove 
.verworked, that the best veterinary surgeons cannot | so valuable as they have become under the era of the 
n the service, that the horses are suffer- ! steam engine. 


© Induced to joj 
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The modern automobile is more likely to affect the 
light bred and roadster horse. There is no doubt it is 
speed that is its great recommendation, and whether we 
like it or not the automobile, like'the bicycle, has come 
to stay. There is still plenty of room for improvement 
in them, and many of them deserve all the nasty things 
said of them ; they are noisy, buzzing, jingling, rattling 
hissing, stinking things. That they will be improved 
and also reduced in price there is little doubt, but even 
then horses will nvt become extinct. The autocar will 
not run the horse off the road in our day, and the best 
motor will prove a bad second in the hunting field. They 
certainly have not affected the price of horses yet. Light 
bred horses were never in greater demand. At the 
annual sales of bloud stock held at Doncaster the other 
week, one year olds by the score were bringing an average 
of over £1,500 each. And with the price of pure bred 
cattle being maintained, over 30 head of polled Aberdeens 
were sold at Ballindalloch last month at an average of 
over £90 each, and although it is never safe to prophecy 
I expect that the average obtained at Messrs. Duthie 
and Marr’s annual joint sale of Shorthorn bull calves in 
Aberdeenshire next Tuesday will be considerably higher 
than that—with our skillful and energetic breeders con- 
tinuing to make the British Isles the nursery of the world 
for pure bred stock, the veterinary surgeon need not lose 
heart over the motor car. 

I cannot but sympathise with the desire of the 
motorists for speed on our country roads. Were they 
confined to speeds under 10 miles an hour there would 
not be many motors wanted. It is the speed that is the 
attraction. There is no doubt a fascination aboutit, as 
anyone can understand who has been accustomed to the 
saddle. Coing out to the hunt in a sharp crisp morning 
there is little enthusiasm while your horse is walking 
uphill or jogging slowly between hedgerows, but once 
he gets on to some breezy upland and you hear the 
“haloo gone away!” and can give him a spin it hasa 
wonderful effect. You both hear and feel the air whist- 
ling past your ears, the heart beats faster, it 1s stimula- 
ting, exhilarating, invigorating. Something of the same 
kind may be felt by the motorist. He has the speed and 
a spice of danger, but he is on a road, and wants the 
oe ag gue the living, sentient, intelligent animal 

elow him. Compared with bunting it is “like moon- 
light unto sunlight or like water unto wine.’ 

Then we sometimes hear complaints of the unsatisfac- 
tory status of our profession. That there is room for 
complaint what has been said of the relations existing 
between the War Office and the profession is sufficient 
evidence. But those who are impatient and dissatisfied 
with our progress should remember that ours is a very 
young profession, that we are not so far removed from 
the days of the cow leech and the farrier that we need be 
surprised at the scant recognition we often get. There 
is a great amount of innate conservatism in the average 
Briton, not less perhaps in democratic Scotland than 
elsewhere, and it will take some time to efface the picture 
of the farrier and horse doctor which has been portrayed 
by several of our novelists, and firmly imprinted on the 
ye mind. Yet we cannot complain of the position we 

old amongst our fellow citizens, and if the two great 
administrative departments of the State—the War Office 
and the Board of Agriculture—would only treat us asa 
scientific up to date profession ought to be treated. all 
grounds for complaint regarding the status of the pro- 
— — soun disappear. P 

After all, except for these Government dep: 
the profession is judged by the public mele were 
character of its individual members, and each of 
should remember that in his own sphere he is to al = 
extent the custodian of its position and presti _ - 
must not be forgotten that the men now catfing the 
profession are of a different stamp from a majority of 
those who entered it 40 or 50 years ago. Time was 





when the rejected of other professions, the younger sons, 
the lounger who could not make up his mind, if he had 
any, to devote himself to any honest work, but as he 
liked a horse and had generally a dog at his heels, was 
said to have a love of animals, was thought good enongh 
to be a veterinary surgeon. ‘ Mater familias” would 
say “ Ned is such a kindly good hearted fellow and has 
such a love fur animals and the open air that we cannot 
get him to study, but he is just the man for a veterinary 
surgeon,” These days are gone for ever. We don't 
want wastrels, we want men of intelligence, culture and 
education, and there is room at the top for the best of 
them. . 

Some of you young men have left home for the first 
time and come up from country districts and provincial 
towns to stayin a great city. Notwithstanding the un- 
accustomed sights and the kaleidoscopic changes going 
on around you the taste soon wearies of them and you get 
home sick. It comes to all more or less, or if not it says 
little forthe individual. Atthis stage it is well if the 
student can interest himself in his studies. Every one 
should try to do it ; if he cannot he is to be pitied, and 
is more likely to get into company and to learn habits 
that will prove a hindrance and a drag to him at the 
start and a curse tothe very end. There is no loneli- 
ness—the sense of isolation is nowhere so complete, so 
evident—as that felt at a busy crossing in a large city. 
People pass along in twcs and threes or groups chatting, 
laughing, hurrying to and fro ; and not a face is familiar, 
not an eye responds with a glance of recognition. The 
feeling of isolation, of utter loneliness, may become al- 
most overwhelming. Do not yieldto it. If for the time 
unable to interest yourselves in books of any kind takea 
long walk into the suburbs, up Arthur’s Seat, or out into 
the country, you will see something of interest, and if you 
walk until fairly tired it assists in making one sleep and 
a good sleep has a very refreshing effect. However lone- 
some one may feel he should be very careful in choosing 
his companions. We are all influenced by our environ- 
ment, and although one cannot choose his class fellows 
he can select his own companions. And let them be 
frank, honest, straightforward, kind hearted fellows, men 
who have come to college to study for their profession, 
and not merely to town to pass the time and try to enjoy 
themselves. And above everything let them be sober, 
good living young men. : 

Drink I might say is the curse of our profession. 
There is no doubt the members are greatly tempted. On 
cold stormy nights, long roads, and waiting in miserable 
draughty buildings, they are often pressed to drink from 
pure kindness of heart, from a mistaken idea that it will 
keep out the cold. It isa dangerous habit, and the path 
of safety is to shun it. 

Amongst the students who come up here there are 
many varieties of character and temperament but a lack 
of physicul courage can seldom be ascribed to any ° 
them. There is a higher courage required however, the 
moral courage to say “no” when the internal silent 
monitor which each carries in his breast tells him that 
he should. Many a young man who would spring to 
stop a runaway horse ora raging bull finds it difficult to 
face the taunt, the laughter, the ridicule of acquaintances. 
Remember it is the first step that costs, gentlemen, 

3 They laugh best who !augh last.” Learn then to s4Y 
no. 

During my first session at College there sat at my left 
hand a fellow student a couple of years my junior. “° 
was then a bright, kindhearted lad, a steady worker, ner 
took a good position in his class. At the beginning ° 
the next session he got into bad company, gave Way 7 
drink and its accompanying evils, and before Xmer 
made an attempt on his own life within five minutes wa 7 
of where we are met. Poor fellow, “he was the only a0 
of his mother and she was a widow.” And that Phat 
mother came over 500 miles to the bedside of her boy: *™ 
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was how he repaid her who cared infinitely more for him 
than all his boon companions, aye than all the world be- 
side. Depend upon it, the man who is doing that which 
would make his sisters blush and bring tears to the eyes 
of his mother should stop and think, should consider 
while there is time where 4 is going. Many a man, aye 
many of our best men mentally and physically, have 
brought themselves prematurely to the grave. Manya 
man who dies before reaching middle age from disease 
presenting symptoms which can be called by a respect- 
able name—as paralysis or locomotor ataxia—has culy 
reaped the fruits which he sowed in the heyday of his 
youth, when a thoughtless if charitable world said he 
was only sowing his wild oats. The wise man said long 
ago, “ Let not thine heart decline to her ways, go not 
astray in her paths; for she hath cast down many 
wounded ; yea many strong men have been slain by her. 
Her house is the way to hell, going down to the chambers 
of death.” However much of an unsettling tendency the 
“Higher criticism” may have had on many portions of 
Holy Writ, modern science has only served to emphasise 
the practical truth of this quotation. 

But 1 do not want to preach, even a lay sermon, and 
we will assume that you have all passed your preliminary 
examination, at least we will hope so. Then the way is 
clear for your more purely scientific studies. I might 
point out here one of the evils of examinations, as evident 
after the preliminary as after the others. Students are 
very prone to think when they have passed an examina- 
tion that they have finished with the subjects of it and 
they need concern them no more. There could not bea 
greater mistake. The subjects studied for one examina- 
tion are a preparation for and assistance to the study of 
the subjects required for the next. It is surprising the 
small number of men who care to take upa French or 
German scientific journal or periodical. The majority 
seem to think that as the preliminary is passed they do 
hot require to keep up their knowledge of these languages. 

epend upon it, gentlemen, the man who means to 
keep abreast of the times, who aspires to a position of 
more than mediocrity in his profession will require to be 
able to read easily and intelligently both languages. 
With such a knowledge of them, although he may be un- 
able to write or speak them, he will be infinitely better 
quipped for the battle of life. 
le same holds good throughout the curriculum. 
= think because you have passed your A or B exam. 
you can afford to neglect the subjects of them. 
pote ve aller a his final because he had for- 
jo bo —- e same applies to students in all 
datente is but right to warn you that no one need 
attend the — with the idea that he has only to 

v his hse that = _ be ae by his Page 
out effort ‘ec y acoach, without having to work, with- 

oe On his part—that he need only bea passive if 
willing actor in the process, If h h 

Under the impressi n : many Dimers cee es tthgene 
hasan - - sion that the course required of him will 

\ siaiiee Pong he will certainly be disillusioned. 

eway. Y eady hard work,—‘“ The road is up-hill all 

student, h es to the very end.” We sometimes find a 

part of a pa sy away his time throughout the greater 

ooms on his hog and it is only when the examination 
expects t} > vorizon that he begins to get uneasy, yet he 

Pects that by means of tutorial cl and th i 

ance of a coach h utorial classes and the assist- 
through.” He q € may be able to pass—to “scrape 
ledge of the nA a not care how superficial his know- 
in the “ nase” jects may be, all his ambition is centred 
contempt for th must confess to a certain amount of 
iving automaton, Goatteunn who is content to act asa 
“lent mental mors © expects to be spoon-fed with suffi- 
80 that he can doer te In a condensed, convenient form, 
cient quality oa it without much effort and of suffi- 
very fact of em quantity to satisfy his examiners. The 
hess, of inefficien ying a coach is a confession of weak- 
cy and distrust. He should not be re- 





quired. Our best students ignore his existence. The 
man who means to get a thorough grip of his subject will 
have to work. There is an old Scotch saying “ Licht 
come, licht gang,” meaning that an object obtained with- 
out effort is but little valued and often thoughtlessly lost. 
The fact of having to work, to make an effort, to apply 
one’s self earnestly, so impresses it on the mind that once 
acquired it remains as part and parcel of his own personal 
knowledge. 

Although I have no fear that anyone on the staff of 
the Dick College will act the part of a pedagogue, still it 
is often an advantage to teach dogmatically. That dog- 
matic teaching should be appreciated is only natural. 
Principle and dogma when once understood and implicitly 
believed have a very soothing, comforting effect. It is 
satisfactory to have something accomplished, something 
settled, some solid ground to stand on, compared with 
wandering in a morass of doubt, surmise or mere hypothe- 
sis. Yet the true scientific spirit will lead the student 
to study for himself, to question the correctness of every 
principle that is not practically self evident, even although 
given on the ipse dixit of his teacher. He will allow no 
false sentiment to stand in his way in the search after 
truth, no, not although it should upset the cherished 
principles of some respected teacher, or traverse some 
ancient axiom. 

These remarks will appeal with most force to those 
students who have already made some progress with their 
studies. They will also understand the necessity of 
getting to work as soon as possible—the dangers of delay 
at the commencement of the session, and I would impress 
on them again the necessity of keeping up those subjects 
in which they have already passed. It is not difficult 
when studying allied subjects. 

Students sometimes study ahead of the position they 
have reached in the curriculum. However praiseworthy 
this may be, it is fraught with considerable risk to the 
individual. He is very apt to neglect that subject in the 
class-room, to be inattentive when his teacher is expound- 
ing it. He thinks he knows it, and unfortunately is 
often wrong. This is most frequently met with in what 
is termed “ practical work.” He has seen a few years 
practice, and thinks he knows all the details, and is sure 
of passing in that subjeet. He is completely unaware of 
his own insufficiency. Such students are an anxiety to 
their teacher, they are inattentive, and the cause of in- 
attention in others ; they affect a knowledge they do not 
possess, and even remain unconvinced when the examina- 
tion is over and their names fail to appear in the “ pass” 
list. 

It is then that we sometimes hear of the inequality 
of the examinations, of the element of luck, and even 
hints of unfairness. There is no doubt it is often the 
subject which the student thinks he knows, apart from 
what ~ has learned at College, in which he is most likely 
to fail. 

Let me warn the student also not to expect too much. 
He cannot learn as it has to be learned all his profes- 
sional work at College. It does not matter how large a 
hospital may be, how large a general practice he may 
see, a few cases carefully observed, studied, and followed 
out to the end have a more educative effect than a large 
number shuffled and glossed over, amongst which the 
student loses himself. Every case should be of interest 
to the beginner, and can be used to cultivate a habit of 
observation, by noting the deviations from the normal, 
by observing their progress and their sequence, also how 
it accords with the typical case he has got impressed on 
his mind from what he has been taught and from his 
study of the subject. 

But the student is taught what value to set on certain 
phenomena, the methods of scientific investigation, the 
ways and means of diagnosis, the principles of treatment, 
in fact the principles of his profession, and put in a posi- 
tion to teach himself. He must observe, and note, and 
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experiment when he cap, and he will soon be able to 
meet the best men in his profession. : 

One faculty which many students require to cultivate 
is the use of their hands. There Is often a great want 
of manipulative dexterity. It'would be a good thing if 
all boys while at school were required to do some kind 
of mechanical work at which they would have to_use 
tools, either carpentry, or turning, or something at which 
they would acquire delicacy of touch and manipulative 
dexterity. At the same time it would have the effect 
of training the eye to assist. This faculty is of immense 
use in practice, more especially in surgery. If is often 
impossible to say whether a medicine prescribed or ad- 
ministered has had the therapeutic action expected, but 
any idle lounger can see if a man is fumbling when apply- 
ing a bandage, if he can hitch a rope on a horse’s jaw, 
and is only fooling around with his heart in his mouth 
when trying to cast and secure a horse for operation. 
It is not much encouragement to a teacher to find a 
student approaching the end of his course who cannot 
draw two similar parallel lines with the actual cautery 
on the leg of a dead horse, no, not to save his life. 
Yet this is mere mechanical work, which should not be 
left to be learned at College. There is nothing that will 
sooner bring derision and contempt on a young prac- 
titioner than the want of ability to lay his hands 
about him. 

No doubt a great deal can be learned at College. The 
student begins in the dissecting room to use his scalpel, 
and he should start by doing his dissections dexterously 
and neatly. I hope I am not trespassing too far beyond 
my province when I say that too much labour seems to 
be spent on the dissection of muscles. Nervous and 
vascular tissues are sacrificed for the full exposure of a 
muscle, the relations and attachments of which may 
never be wanted after the examination. Far better to 
find out from whence it derives its nerve supply, and 
the relation to it of arteries and veins. Dissection of 
the latter requires much more manipulative dexterity, 
and has a greater educative effect. It also leads the 
student to consider his subject as one organised whole, 
instead of a set of correlative systems. 

In stable management, in pharmacy and dispensing 
the student requires to use his hands, and ought always 
from the start to try and do things neatly. 
“ dressers,” in handling animals, in administering medi- 





araged, and where a living has to be earned by practice 
in a matter of fact world he is more likely to survive 
than the pure scholar, the learned expert, the scientific 
investigator who is oftea unable to put his valuable 
knowledge into practice. The scientist who keeps one 
eye fixed over the lens of his microscop> and shuts the 
other to all surrounding objects, who sees morbid pro- 
cesses only as they are simulated in his flasks and tubes, 
or occur amongst the experimental animals in his labora- 
tory, without enquiring how they occur in nature—in 
the outside world, is a very dangerous guide to follow. 

By a judicious combination therefore of science and 
practice the veterinary surgeon ought to be trained. 
Should he neglect to study while at College a few years 
will see him a mere rule of thumb practitioner without 
the least likelihocd of being able to utilize the current 
discoveries of modern science. 

You may depend upon it, gentlemen, that no effort 
will be spared to teach you the true principles of your 
profession, that the veterinary school which was the first 
to institute a scientific microscopic course in pathology 
will always endeavour to maintain its position, and itis 
to be hoped that the results, as tried by the examinations, 
ton be as satisfactory in the future as they have hitherto 

een. 

Looking to the stamp and character of the men who 
are entering our teaching schools, I have every conf- 
dence that the progress of the profession will be even 
more rapid in the future than it has been in the past, 
and that its relative position will soon cease to be a 
cause of solicitude to any one. ; 

I have only to add that I hope this 80th Session which 
we are inaugurating to-day will not be less successful 
than any one of its predecessors, and that students and 
teachers will work hard, and work heartily, so that when 
we come to look back on it we can say confidently that 
it has added strength and lustre to the name of the Royal 
(Dick) Veterinary College. (Applause.) 
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Don’t think, Mr. Chairman, that our students are 
wanting in good qualities. They are really capital 
fellows. It is only the straggler who requires attention 
whose deviations require correction. He is like the gnat 
in the eye that insists on being noticed. The ninety- 
nine sheep were not any trouble, it was the one that 
went astray that caused all the disturbance. Our stu- 
dents as a whole are a pleasure to teach, take an intelli- 
gent, often eager, interest in their work, and are always 
willing to assist and oblige when opportunity offers. 
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Well, I have said, your Excellency, the college is a 
success. I may mention the grounds for the statement. 
In its first year of work we had 30 students, 1n its second 
58, and our Principal tells me that from what he can 
judge as to entries and applications, we may count upon 
at least the same number of new students as last year, 
which would bring the list up to 80 students. So» far as 
I can ascertain there are, or rather there were, 140 
Irish students attending British veterinary schools, so 
that on this basis we have to attract only 60 more stu- 
dents to come by our own before annexing further sup- 
- from England, Scotland, and the Colonies of the 

mpire. (Applause.) In the matter of examinations 
our students appear to have done exceptionally well. In 
one of the examinations recently held in Class B the 
passes reached 100 per cent. ; that is, of the 13 students 
who presented themselves for examination. all passed. 

I trust our visitors who have honoured us by their 
presence here to-day will satisfy themselves of the 
thoroughness of the arrangements made to carry on 
teaching and research work in the College. A great 
leader in the scientific world, who inspected the College 
on Sunday last, told me that he did not think for its 
purposes the College was equalled by any Veterinary 
College in Europe. This you can judge for yourselves. 
But besides its function in educating veterinary students 
the College will, I have no doubt, exercise an important 
influence upon the future of agriculture in Ireland. It 
ls needless to point out how much depends upon the 

maintenance of a healthy condition of the live stock of 
the country—the main element of its wealth—and in the 
education of the agricultural classes as to the breeding, 
feeding, and care of their stock, the knowledge of the 
common forms of disease, and of the methods employed 
in the prevention and treatment of epidemics. No doubt 
a large amount of this work lies within the province of 
the Department of Agriculture and Technical Education 
in Ireland, and it is through this body that the services 
of the College will be utilised. Already the Department 

a8 given us many encouraging evidences of its desire to 
make use of the College, notably in employing our prin- 

a toassist Professor Nocard in investigating the cause 

stat mortality in Ireland, and in sending agricultural 
~Udents to the College to be taught veterinary hygiene. 
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structure which the Vice-President from his “coign de 
vantage ” sees is such an eyesore in the quadrangle. 
There is one aspect of the work which will be done in 
this college which specially appeals to me as a physician, 
though my view respecting it may be regarded as more 
or less academic in its nature. It is the influence which 
a great School of Veterinary Medicine is likely to exercise 
upon human medicine. When we take into considera- 
tion the number of diseases that are communicable from 
animals to man, that in the investigations of these diseases 
and life processes in animals generally the science of 
bacteriology has been mainly built up, it must, I think, 
be conceded that veterinary investigation and research 
may be made the means of elucidating many of the dark 
problems in medicine which retard its progress as a 
science and anart. The connection of the two branches 
of medicine is not one of modern date. It is as old as 
Hippocrates. More than a century ago the celebrated 
Vicq d’Azir, one of the Professors of the Alfort School, 
urged that veterinary teaching should be made a pre- 
liminary to teaching in human medicine, and that a 
Veterinary Schcol should be annexed to every medical 
college established in France, a proposal warmly advocat- 
ed by Talleyrand in the Nationa! Assembly in 1790. 
Taking into account the number of diseases which are 
communicable from animals to man, and the similarity of 
processes of life and disease in both, renders it impossible 
not to recognise how much research work in either branch 
of medicine must influence our knowledge upon either 
the human or animal side of investigation. Take as an 
instance the great question which is at present engaging 
the attention of the scientific world, the transmission of 
bovine tuberculosis to man, and of human tuberculosis 
to bovines. I venture to say the most important work 
that has been done in disproving the position taken up 
by Professor Koch, who was originally a Veterinarian, 
has been done by Nocard, of Alfort, and Arloing, of 
Lyons, both teachers in these celebrated veterinary 
schools. One thing certain, if this college is to be a great 
and successful institution, its success will be a measure 
of the research work that is done within its walls, work 
that must influence materially and stimulate the progress 
of human medicine. We can boast that one of our in- 
dustries in Dublin is a thriving one. Irishmen are fully 
proud of their School of Medicine. It is not too much to 
expect that with the favourable auspices under which 
our new School of Veterinary Medicine has been launch- 
ed that the two schools of medicine in the future will 
represent in their respective lines the highest types of 
human progress, and that in Dublin we shall have insti- 
tutions which will attract students from the most distant 
dependencies of this great empire, and be a source of 
pride and credit to our country. I feel that [ have already 
tresspassed too long upon your patience, and I shall there- 
fore call, in the first instance, upon the Vice-President of 
the Department to say a few words in reference to the 
relation of the College to the Department, and then on 
Mr. Pallin, who will speak on behalf of the veterinary 
profession in Ireland (applause). 
The Hon Horace PLUNKETT, who was received with 
applause, said he was sure all present who were Irishmen 
were filled with a sense of gratification at the successful 
initiation of one of those institutions which was going to 
do things for Ireland, in Ireland, which they used to get 
done elsewhere, or not get done atall. The story they 
had just listened to of the initiation of the idea of the 
College was, he thought, a very remarkable one. He 
dared say what struck most of those present was that in 
the list of the distinguished persons who first thought of 
a veterinary college for Ireland there was not a single 
“vet.” He did not know how that circumstance was to 
be accounted for. Ever since the College had been 
started, he was able to say, having had some official rela- 
tions with the project, that the veterinary profession 
throughout the country have done everything in their 
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power to ensure it would be the success which they 
anticipated for it. He might recall that the profession, 
or some branches of it, at the outset very naturally 
anticipated that a lot of those who did understand even 
the etiquette of their profession might do things which, 
perhaps, would lower their status ; or, in other words, 
interfere with their professional life. However, he was 
glad to say the spirit of reasonableness and compromise 
in which they explained their position to us overcame all 
the difficulties, and he did not think there was a veter1- 
nary surgeon in Ireland to-day who was not glad he had 
an institution to which his own profession, in his own 
country, could look with pride. (Hear, hear.) In 
another way the origin of this Institution was remark- 
able. It had enthusiastic supporters in two English 
statesmen—Mr. John Morley and Mr. Gerald Balfour— 
and he thought among all the agencies which brought 
them into being by far the most important was that old 
and distinguished Association, the Royal Dublin Society 
(Hear, hear.) If it had not been for the manner in’ 
which the Council of that Society, among whom speci- 
ally may be mentioned Professor Cunningham, Lord 
Ardilaun, Mr. Uniacke Townshend, and Mr James Tal- 
bot Power—if it had not been for the persistent interest 
the Council took in the project, they certainly would 
have had a longer time to wait until they had advanced 
to their present stage. (Hear, hear.) With regard to 
the action of the Department of Agriculture, the first 
pleasing function they were compelled to perform by 
statute was to write a cheque for £15,000. Sir Christo- 
pher Nixon described it as at least £15,000, and as he 
(Mr. Plunkett) read the Act, it was not to exceed 
£15,000. He did not wish to dwell on trifles, and, in 
fact, they had exceeded the £15,000 by £5000 more. He 
noticed in expressing his gratitude for that £5,000 there 
was nothing wanting in that lively sense of favours to 
come which proverbially accompanied that Christian 
quality. (Laughter.) He might say with regard to fur- 
ther benefits to be looked for from the Department, that 
he was not in a position to commit anybody. He be- 
lieved he had an abstractive power, but he could not 
apply any further sums to this purpose without getting 
the consent of the Agricultural Board, whom, he might 
add, had to consent to the payment of the extra £5000. 
His experience of the Board was that they were abso- 
lutely devoid of anything that could be described as red- 
tape. (Hear, hear.) Wherever the Department can 
make a sound case they always unlock the treasury, and 
gave them the money required to perform any public 
service demonstrated to be useful, and if that College 
could show the great national interests in which the 
Department and the College were concerned demanded 
a further expenditure, he was perfectly certain the Agri- 
cultural Board would not stand in the way. (Hear 
hear.) But there were other relations between the De- 
partment and the College, about which he would like to 


say aword. They were not the relations as cow and 
calf. (Laughter.) As Sir Christopher Nixon had told 


them, the students whom they were getting trained in the 
College of Science were coming to the College to take a 
course of veterinary hygiene, and he dared say some 
veterinary students would come and get a general know- 
ledge of some other science in connection with agriculture 
which, no doubt, would be very useful to them in their 
general practice. He should feel that the reason this 
latest addition to useful Irish institutions had been taken 
up with such enthusiasm was that the problems relating 
to their great wealth-producing industry—what used to 
be called their single industry—were now attracting far 
deeper and wider thought than ever before. Just let him 
take the question of what he might call the general, and 
ina less philosophical and controversial spirit, the grazing 
question. Nobody had worked out the relations between 
tillage and grazing, or rather what the true proportions 
between tillage and grazing in this country ought to be. 
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For his own part he was convinced that there were grass 
lands in the country it would be madness to break up, and, 
on the contrary, there were grass lands that might be much 
more profitably tilled. He did not believe an increase of 
tillage would necessitate a reduction of their live stock. 
His belief was quite the reverse. He expressed the grati- 
tude of the Department to Professor Mettam and his 
assistants at the College for the aid they were always 
ready to give in dealing with problems which came be- 
fore them every day all over the country. Those interest: 
ed in agricultural matters in the last few years were 
aware of the brilliant research work done by Professor 
Nocard in the South of Ireland. He thought it wasa 
very good illustration of the new spirit abroad in Ireland 
that not a word of protest was raised against getting a 
foreigner to come in and conduct that important work of 
research (hear, hear). 

Mr. WittraM Pattin, F.RC.V.S., said he was proud 
to welcome, on behalf of the veterinary profession of 
Ireland, the foundation of their new college, and he felt 
honoured at being in that position on an occasion of 80 
much importance to its members, and especially under 
the favourable auspices of their new Viceroy, who was 
well known as a sportsman and a keen lover of animals 
(applause), as well as the representatives of science, art, 
and letters who were present to assist him that day. To 
Ireland, a country famous all over the world for its 
horses, and indeed cattle too, and essentially a breeding 
country, the establishment of the college was a matter of 
national importance (hear, hear). It would supply a long 
felt want, where their young men would find a school to 
complete their education in the profession for which, up 
to this, they were compelled to go to England or Scotland, 
and where they could offer the same hospitality to their 
friends across the water who might wish to study in 
Ireland that they in the past had offered to those in Ire- 
land (applause), Speaking for the profession, they would 
watch with sympathetic interest the working of the 
College, as they believed it would have an educating I0- 
fluence upon the public at large. To Sir Christopher 
Nixon the profession owed a debt of gratitude it coul 
never repay him (hear, hear). Assisted by Professor 
Cunningham, they owed him all, from the inception of 
the institution to the brilliant scene that day, when be 
handed it over to the public (applause). He had given 
his time, his thought, and energies as no other busy mat 
in his position could have done, and on the part of the 
members of the profession in Ireland he thanked him 
with his whole heart. Asa teaching school, asa nursely 
of the profession, as a home of research, and as a pubic 
institute, Dublin should feel proud of the new College, 
and they prophesied for it a very brilliant career, worthy 
of the profession and science generally (applause). j 

The Lorp LrguTENANT, who was received with lou 
applause on rising, said—Sir Christopher Nixop af 
gentlemen—After the ‘full and exhaustive statement - 
the history of this new Institution Sir Christopher has 
given us this afternoon, and after the fatherly bene : 
tion which has been bestowed by Mr. Horace Pluoke? ’ 
[ feel that there remains little for me to add to what FA 
been said, but I would assure you, gentlemen, that | 
gives me very great pleasure, indeed, to meet you to” A 
In order to perform the very agreeable task of opening 
new building. To any lover of horses—an robe 
hesitate to confess that I am (applause)—any such 008 
as this that you have invited me to do this —, 
would be always congenial, and I am glad, there’ 
chat one of my first visits in Ireland should have.” 
kere. Well, gentlemen, the veterinary professio? a it 
course, avery important one, and increasingly a t 
seems to me, as its possibilities become more APP", 
But especially is it important in L[reland, for, 1 awat®, 
Pallin has reminded you, and indeed as you are al id is 
this country, perhaps above all others in the W%\r 
famous for its production of horses and cattle. 8? 
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districts depend, to a great extent, for their prosperity 
upon the successful rearing of such stock ; and no scien- 
tific research, therefore, it seems to me, can be more use- 
{ul or more welcome to those districts than that by which 
the diseases of animals are investigated, and by which, 
in consequence, their health and their value are safe- 
guarded and increased (applause). Merely, therefore, 
gentlemen, as an aid to Irish resources the advancement 
of veterinary knowledge in this country is an object 
which should always enlist our most cordial sympathies 
(hear, hear.) But there are other and wider considera- 
tions in connection with veterinary science which in 
these days make it a study of the utmost utility, for we 
must remember that veterinary science is a science which 
takes into account not only the diseases of animals, but 
those of human beings as well, and upon its successful 
investigation therefore depends to a great extent the 
question of our own health. Take, for instance, the 
transmission of glanders from horses to human beings, 
or again take that equally terrible disease of rabies, from 
which you here in Ireland are happily free, but which on 
the Continent is very far from being uncommon. It 
seems tome that there can be no finer profession than 
that which seeks to investigate these diseases and to save 
humanity from their terrible consequences (hear, hear). 
Then, again, in the possibilities of inoculation, an enor- 
mous field of invaluable research and discovery lies open 
to the veterinary profession. Vaccination from the calf 
has removed the terrors of smallpox. Who can say that 
some similar safeguard against tuberculosis will not soon 
be discovered? (Applause). From both these points of 
view, therefore, gentlemen, the establishment of a 
College such as yours must be a matter of sin- 
cere satisfaction to all of us, and I desire most 
heartily to offer my warm congratulations to all those 
gentlemen to whose untiring efforts this establishment 
to-day is due. (Applause.) We have heard from Sir 
Christopher that the creation of your College has not 
been a matter of easy or rapid achievement. We have 
heard that for many years schemes in connection with 
it have been discussed and considered, but have come to 
nothing, and that it remained, as has been truly said, to 
one of the most unhorsey friends of my acquaintance 
pF ag ofall lay the seeds of this College—I mean Mr. 
et a, (Laughter and applause). [ think that 
; to - he has done so clearly shows that even upon 
oe of his unhorsey-like characteristics, the Irish 
planes} — their love of horses, left their mark. (Ap- 
difficult Well, luckily, the disappointments and the 
- ao to which these gentlemen have alluded to- 
oe atanend (hear, hear), and you can pride 
understa <4 eo the possession of a College which, I 
particular — —w equipped and fitted in every 
pher Nixen a An ich we have heard from Sir Christo- 
of a similar le Pp gar favourably with any institution 
hristopher _ in other countries. I agree with Sir 
of your Colle r would add to the beauty, at any rate, 
and it sos ge if the old buildings were removed (app.) 
might» - to me from a distant glance that they 
tare eePs be more useful to the Trinity College 
anical Gardens th: i 
aoe fT, an they are to the Veterinary Col- 
ge. (Laughter and a | ) WwW ll 
assure you that Pek, we ause), ell, gentlemen, I can 
in this College. . always take the keenest interest 
ents every abe that I most sincerely wish its stu- 
onourable A some — in their useful and very 
rofessor Cuxninc; (Loud appause.) 
the President "The GHAM proposed a vote of thanks to 
ing their recognition, did that for the purpose of signalis- 
ad taken in a of the very important part which he 
Present satisfact ging the affairs of the College to the 
ory condition. He felt it a privilege to 


) tistopher Nine’ he had been associated with Sir 
% the inception of the movement, 
etter than he how much they owed to 


1XOn sin 
an ho one knew b ce 


him. (Hear, hear.) If it had not been for the wise 
guidance of Sir Christopher Nixon, and his tact and 
energy, perhaps they might not be there that day to cele- 
brate the opening of their college (applause). Referring 
to the efforts made in the past to forma similar institu- 
tion, he had mentioned that the Royal Dublin Scciety— 
which for so many years fulfilled the functions now car- 
ried out so efficiently by the new Department—actually 
did found a school of veterinary medicine. This school 
consisted of a forge, dissecting room, museum, and two 
houses for Professors. The lectures were given in the 
then new committee room of the Royal Dublin Society, 

and £200 was expended upon the equipment of the 
museum. In fact the museum was acquired in London. 
That college was founded 102 years ago, and carried on 
its work for 26 years. As one intimately connected with 
the working of the Society, he thought he would be in- 

terpreting the feelings of his colleagues aright if he said 

that the interest the Royal Dublin Society took in the 

College would not end, he thought, when the last instal- 

ment of the grant was expended (applause.) The form 

that interest would assume it was not for him to say. 

Three years would elapse before the time came to discuss 

it, but he had a project in his head which he hoped they 

would see carried out. When the grant was expended, 

the Royal Dublin Society would step forward, and would 

then form what he believed would be of the very great- 

est use to the college, a research scholarship (applause.) 

They considered it a happy omen that the college had 

been opened that day by his Excellency. (App.) 

Prof. Metra seconded the vote of thanks. He hoped 
the Department of Agriculture would see their way to 
provide them with money whereby they might be able to 
complete their scheme, and make the college not alone 
what they claimed for it at present, second to none in 
the United Kingdom, but in the future, second to none 
in Europe. (App.) 

The PrEsIDENT having acknowledged the vote of 
thanks, the proceedings terminated. 

The Lord Lieutenant and Viceregal party subsequent- 
ly inspected the premises, and remained for some time, 
returning afterwards to the Viceregal Lodge. 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES 


COMMON STOCK AILMENTS: MILK FEVER, 
BLACKLEG, AND WHITE SCOUR. 


Under the auspices of a number of local Farmers 
Associations Professor Mason one of the experts attached 
to the staff of the Department of Agriculture has recently 
been delivering a series of lectures on stock diseases in 
the Co. Wexford. On Thursday of last week he attended 
at Rathgarogue, where, according to the Wexford People, 
he had a large and representative attendance, and where 
he discussed in plain practical language a number of the 
more commonly occurring diseases met with among farm 
stock. 

The first ailment dealt with was milk fever, which he 
described as a disease that gave a great deal of trouble 
and caused very considerable loss to farmers. At one 
time he used to regard himself tolerably successful in 
dealing with this disease when he cured five cows out of 
ten suffering from milk fever, and very successful when 
he cured seven out of ten, but lately another cure had 
been invented by which it was possible for him to cure 
19 out of 20. Unless they knew of this new cure they 
would still be going on adopting the old-fashioned plans 
of drawing blood and so forth, just as at one time the 
only remedy for blackleg was putting a seton in the 
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dewlap. It was not his custom to give prescriptions for 
the treatment of diseases, because the treatment that 
might be effective for one beast might be of no use to 
another, and besides the manner in which a remedy is 
applied is of vital importance in many cases, and for 
that reason it is better to have a professional man em- 
ployed. For instance, the injection of medicine into a 
cow’s udder for the purpose of curing milk fever was a 
very delicate process, and if sufficient care and cleanliness 
were not observed there was a danger of a second disease 
—inflammation of the udder—setting in. When the 
remedy was got a skilful man should always apply it 

The old way of combating this disease was by applying 
tremendous physics and powerful stimulants. Now the 
plan was to keep the cow quiet and inject certain 
medicine into the udder, and he would strongly recom- 
mend that in this, as in every case, the farmer should 
employ the veterinary surgeon and save his beast. Too 
often farmers send for Tom, Dick, or Harry, and let them 
have first go, and then send for the scientitic man when 
it is too late. While such a case as that of milk fever is 
pending and before the veterinary surgeon comes, on no 
account should the cow be allowed to lie on her side or 
should physics be given her. 

A disease was mentioned to him as one that used to 
be very prevalent in that district—-viz., blackleg. This 
was a disease that could not be cured, though much 
might be done by way of preventing it. The Americans 
have given us the lead in the prevention of blackleg. 
The American farmers used to lose heavily in this way, 
and their Government took the matter up and combated 
the disease, and he was happy to say that the Irish 
Department was now issuing leaflets on this and other 
diseases as they did in America. Only one year anda 
half ago, where blackleg was prevalent, he gave the 
American invention a trial, and continued it since, 
operating in the meantime on several hundred calves. 

e was glad to say that not one of the calves that had 
been inoculated died of blackleg. This remedy was 
one they could not very well use themselves, but local 
associations such as could conveniently get a veterinary 
surgeon to attend in the district on a certain date may 
make a bargain with him to do the whole lot. This 
was what he (Professor Mason) had done in the County 
Kildare, and it was quite possible for a man to do as 
many as 250 calves in a tnorning. He would engage 
that a veterinary surgeon would do all the calves of this 
district for what a man would lose by the loss of one 
calf. The lecturer, having discounted the old remedies 
for blackleg, went on to say that by the use of the system 
of inoculation invented in America he would guarantee 
absolute immunity from the disease. 

As regards white scour in calves, some people used to 
declare that it was due to the use of creamery milk, and 
others endeavoured to trace the ailment to the women 
not being so good or careful as they used to be. and 
others to both causes, and the matter remained in doubt 
until a Frenchman was brought over, and he discovered 
the cause, though he did not get to the bottom of it 
Germs, as they knew, are the cause of various diseases : 
they are floating about in the air and in the dust on 
the floor—everywhere in fact. Some cause disease and 
some don’t. Where there is dirt, want of light and 
foul air germs multiply millionfold and cause disease 
On the other hand, under conditions of cleanliness. 
fresh air, and plenty of light, germs die out and do 
no mischief. Few farmers keep their sheds as clean as 
they ought to be kept. ey were just the same as 
in their grandfathers’ time, no floors, or floors of round 
cobble stones, the result of which was that after a 
number of years use the animals are standing on tw 
feet deep of matter saturated with filth, tha hi h 
there could be no better bed for the nourishment of th 
— of the disease. Every well-appointed haalitaey 
cow byre should have proper cement floors with open 





drains, and should be well lighted, otherwise they were 
only depédts of disease. In Limerick, which suffered 
most from white scour, the cattle live under the worst 
possible conditions ; the sheds are generally abominable, 
and the cattle stand in feet of rotten manure. These 
sheds are simply swarming with the germs of the 
disease of white scour. The prevention of this disease 
consists of dressing the navels of the calves at birth 
with the antiseptic preparation recommended in the 
leaflet of the Department of Agriculture, of which copies 
could be obtained free by making application for 
them. But this treatment is insufficient unless the 
shed is clean. 

There is another form of scour in older calves concern- 
ing which he found that the veterinary gentleman in 
Wexford had carried out very successtul experiments, 
and his researches brought him to the same conclusion. 
This disease was due to a worm which infests damp pas- 
tures and attacks not only the bowel but gets into the 
lining of the bowel and sets up an irritation which causes 
the scour. Damp pastures should, therefore, be avoided 
for calves. ‘There was a disease known as hoose which 
set in among young stock on damp pastures ; it too was 
due toa worm which gets into the windpipe, and asa 
means of prevention farmers are recommended to avoid 
damp pastures and leaving calves out at night. Damp 
pastures should be salted and limed, and when calves are 
attacked with the hoose they should be brought to a dry 
yard, where the worms are coughed up, and these can be 
killed and the place disinfected. With regard to this 
disease there is a new remedy suggested, and that is the 
injection of medicine driven by a syringe right into the 
windpipe, which causes the animal to cough up the 
worms. The old-fashioned remedies—turpentine, burnt 
sulphur, and so on—did some good, but not much. 

Questions followed, and the lecturer in reply to 
various queries stated that timber tongue was a disease 
that had puzzled a good many people, and was prevalent 
in the County Meath at present. The tongue becomes 
as hard as a block of wood. It could be cured. The 
cause was a germ. In dealing with calving murrain the 
Professor said he was in the habit of recommending 
people to apply a dose of physic before calving, but great 
care had to be exercised, as physic had the effect some 
times of bringing on milk fever. Treacle was a good safe 
purge, sometimes like oil, and better than oil. Replying 
as to the quantity of doses the Professor said he always 
favoured large doses. He would give about two pounds 
of salts or four pounds of treacle. The Dublin people 
were fond of recommending the use of hogs’ lard. 

Replying to a question relative of blackleg the Pro- 
fessor said if the disease had got to the extent that one 
could feel the flesh crackling, the best thing to do was to 
kill the beast and bury it deep, in order that it will no 
contaminate the land. Blackleg is a most contagious 
disease, notwithstanding that it does not look so, but the 
diseased carcase really.swarms with germs, which get 
into the skin of healthy beasts wherever there } ° 
scratch. He would not recommend any man to cute 
blackleg, because even if the animal lived it would be 


no use. Inoculation, he explained, was a sure preventa: 
tive. 


—— 





A BOGUS VETERINARY SURGEON. 

George P. Biles, a farrier, of Totteridge Road, ee 
sea, was charged at the South Western Police Cour : 
24th ult. with falsely taking and using the name 
title of Veterinary Surg: on. val 

Mr. Morton Smith prosecuted on behalf of the on 
College of Veterinary Surgeons. It appeared re 
May 23rd the defendant represented himself as a V York 
nary Surgeon to a tradesman named Adlam, of to 
Road, Battersea, and induced him to allow him 1) 
“treat” one of his horses, which was lame. The 
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ment” was so bad that the animal suffered great pain, 
and was almost hopelessly disabled. The Royal Society 


fur the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals took the matter | 


up, and prosecuted Biles for cruelty, and the Magistrate 
fined him £5 5s. with costs. The case then came under 
the notice of the College, who instituted proceedings 
under the Veterinary Surgeons Act of 1881. 

Mr. Adlam was called, and swore that Biles not only 
told him he was a Veterinary Surgeon, but said he had 
been at the College for four years. 

Mr. Charles Davis, clerk to Mr. Thatcher, solicitor to 
the College, stated that he visited the defendant’s place 
and saw there a board bearing the Royal Arms and the 
words “G. P. Biles, R.S.S.L. with W. Mole, M.R.C.V.S., 
of Golden Square, Veterinary Surgeon.” Inquiries have 
been made, but no Veterinary Surgeon named Mole could 
be fouad at Golden Square. There was a gentleman of 
that name practising at Peckham, and a letter had been 
sent to him, but no answer had been received, nor had 
the letter been returned. 

Mr. Morton Smith observed that no doubt the College 
would deal with that part of the case in its disciplinary 
capacity. 

The defendant denied that he said he wasa veterinary 
7 a ; all he said was that he “ could doctor horses a 

it.” 

The Magistrate said the maximum penalty under the 
Act was £20. In view, however, of the previous heavy 
fine inflicted on the defendant on the charge of cruelty, 
he should only impose a fine of 103., with two guineas 
costs.— The Mercury. 








—$<$<$<— a 


Glanders and Rabies at the Cape, 


The evils of war are far-reaching and disastrous, even 
when waged under modern civilised conditions. The 
three years’ war in South Africa has been attended by 
the usual wholesale distribution of camp infections in 
the shape of dysentery and enteric fever. A fresh danger 
moreover, has recently been added in the shape of 
glanders and rabies, which are reported tc have been 
spread all over South Africa. The glanders is said to 
have been distributed through the sale of horses by the 
vemounts Department. The question naturally arises, 
first, how the Remounts Department came to have 
glandered horses in their possession, and, secondly, why 
such animals were sold by the Department. in any 
properly organised official department for the provision 
th, orses for Army use we have no hesitation in saying 
a animal should be approved until its freedom from 
ome has been demonstrated by the Mallein test. The 
Brit “¥ In connection with the supply of horses to the 
the ms Army during the late campaign read like one of 
vi omances written by the late lamented Baron Mun- 
oe That our soldiers’ lives should have been sacri- 
‘d to the incompetence or corruption of contractors is 


V.0.H. at Rome, 


The University of Rome holds a special course for 
“ Perfection in Hygiene” for Italian veterinary gradu- 
ates. The course extends over two months and the 
names of the lecturers are a guarantee of the quality of 
the lectures. The Microscope applied to Hygiene, G. 
Faelli ; Bacteriology of Animal Diseases, 8. Santori ; 
Pathogenic Protozoa, A. Celli; Chemistry applied to 
Hygiene, A. Scala ; Meat Inspection—Alive and Dead, 
G. Bertolini; Epizootics and Animal Health, L. Bara- 
chello ; Hygiene and Veterinary Sanitary Legislation, 
L. Nosotti ; Police Sanitation and Technique, A. Valen- 
tini—La Clin. Vet. 


Asearis Mystax in the Bile Duct of a Dog 


Cases of penetration into the bile duct by ascarides 
have been observed in man, swine, calves, and horses. 
In the dog C. Frank quoted a case in 1990 in which the 
ascarides penetrated the hepatic ducts and produced 
peritonitis. 

Petit and Molas observed a case in which the intestine 
of the dog was literally stuffed with ascarides some of 
which had penetrated the bile duct and liver. Owing to 
the damming back of the bile there was some jaundice. 
In other cases the bile has been found to flow freely into 
the duodenum without discomfort to host or parasite.— 


Recueil de Méd. Vét. 





Constant Presence of the Bacillus of Swine Fever 
in the Tonsils of Pigs. 


Banermeister, Bang, Kitt and others have so con- 
stantly found the saprophytes described by Loffler, 
Schiitz, and others as the cause of swine fever in the 
tonsels of healthy pigs that Banermeister considers that 
it is normal in that position until some accidental lower- 
ing of the vitality allows it to penetrate into the circula- 
tory and lymphatic systems, and thus one may perhaps 
account for those strange sudden outbreaks of the disease 
which cannot be accounted for otherwise.— Berlin. Thier. 
Wochen. 





Epizootie Tuberculosis and Tuberculin in Swine. 


Thiro came to the conclusion that the rapid death 
after marasmus ina herd of pigs, especially among 
those fed on milk, was due to tuberculosis. 

In order to check the mortality he used tuberculin, 
slaughtering reactionists. He injected into the ear cm. 
0°10 at 4 mos., 0°15-020 at 9 mos., cm. 0°30 at 12 mos. 
and over. Out of 87 swine inoculated 24 reacted, 21 of 
which gave evidence of tuberculosis on p.m. and three 
were apparently healthy. This line of action has had a 
great effect on checking the mortality, and asa further 
protection all milk used for the pigs will be boiled.— 





a without the additional loss that will be 
“ * ed by the wholesale distribution of glandered horses. 
du young country it is a thousand times easier to intro- 


- ce infection than to eradicate it later when adminis- 


Deutsch. Thier. Wochen. 


On the 12th June, 1902, the Italian High Court up- 








| held the decision of the lower court that any one who 
'castrates an animal tresspasses upon the rights of the 
Black-Q, | veterinary surgeon and contravenes the Act.—Corriere 

¢k- Quarter or Symptomatie Vaccination. Sanitario. 


trode owas Veterinary Surgeon at Verdun, has in- | = 
quarter-evil. Te committe eg eeinating cattle against ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 
Extract from London Gazette : 


ative methods are more complete.— Medical Press. 











i: 1.2. .+t Consists of a thread saturated with vac- 
cin 
stall setey's tattoduced under the skin in the form of a 
Under the skin epee ye 1s n genoe .* — War Orrice, Patt MALL, Oct. 7. 

Spar ere is no Rene coma sateae te nm | THe IMPERIAL YEOMANRY IN SourE AFRICA. 

Prepare. Tho at and filter and no sterilized water to Ist Batt.—Temp. Vet.-Captain J. B. Spanton relin- 
Clent for 1 eet is sold in boxes containing suffi- | quishes his commission, and is granted the hon. rank of 
is 2f. 50 ¢ ations at 4 francs ; the special neeled | Vet.-Captain in the Army with permission to wear the 
uniform of the corps. 
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Personal, 


A VETERINARY MARKSMAN. 


The annual competition for the prizes given by 
Colonel Cookson, commanding the Northumberland 
Hussars Imperial Yeomanry, took place at Harton Moor. 
The competition was open to the four highest scores from 
each of the four squadrons. Capt. J. A. Daniell, 11th 
Hussars, adjutant to the regiment, superintended the 
firing. The winner of the first prize holds the position 
of champion shot of the regiment for the year, and was 
awarded the badge of the cross guns surmounted by the 
crown worked in silver. At the close of the competition 
Captain Daniell presented the winners with their prizes 
on the range. The following was the result :—Sergeant 
T. R. Jarvie, A squdron, £5 and badge. 
Trotter, A squadron, £2. 
squadron (Corbridge), £1. Sergeant Jarvie has been the 
victor in the three most recent championship competi- 
tions, 
some years has been a successful competitor at the local 
military displays. 


Stroup.—On the 2nd October, at Grove House, | 


Southall, the wife of E. Lionel Stroud, F.R C.V.S., of a 
son. 

ForemMan—Rosinson.—At St. John’s Church, Dip- 
ton, on Wednesday, Sept. 10th, 1902, by the Rev. W. R. 
Oldroyd, of Haswell, assisted by Rev. R. Tuson, of Dip- 
ton, and Rev. J. W. Mitchell, of South Hetton, Emily, 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





o FACTS CONCERNING THE A.V.D. 
or, 

I have read the communication on the A.V.D. in 
India by “ Experientia” in Zhe Veterinary Record of 
October 4, and after 10 years in that country can con- 
— all he says. I would like also to add a few further 
acts. 

In England an officer draws his pay plus a certain 
amount of allowances; ir India he receives a consoli- 
dated sum per mensem out of which he has to provide 
himself with everything, even to the purchase of tents 
for himself and his servants, camp furniture, and pay for 
the carriage of his baggage on the line of march. 

The annexed table gives the financial relationship of 
the A.V.D. in England and India calculating the present 
value of the rupee at 1/3. 


Sergeant W. | 
Sergeant T. C. Forster, D | 


He is a veterinary surgeon by profession, and for | 


| 


| third daughter of John Robinson, of High Haswell, to: 


| William J., second son of Thomas Foreman, of Leadgate. 
| At home, Pontop House, Dipton, Wednesday and Thurs- 
, day, Oct. 8th and 9th. 
| I take leave to offer my heartiest congratulations to 
| Coun. W. J. Foreman, of Leadgate, upon his marriage on 
, Wednesday to Miss Robinson, the sister of Mr. J. T. Robin- 
| son, of South Medomsley, and a lady who is highly esteem. 
| ed wherever she is known. At one time Coun. Foreman 
was a prominent footballer, and captained the Park team. 
| It is doubtful whether the Park ever had a better pair of 
backs than the brothers W. J. and F, M. Foreman. My 
| friend also acted as treasurer of the club for many years, 
{and rendered yeoman service whilst in that capacity. 
| Genial and kindly in his disposition, ever ready to assist in 
| any good cause, and a gentleman always, it is little wonder 
that Coun. Foreman is popular with all who know him. I 
have had the pleasure of his acquaintance for some nine or 
| ten years,and a more worthy or manly young fellow one 
| could not come across in aday’s march. His bride also is 
| deservedly popular, I feel sure that footballers throughout 
| the district, as well as followers of all other sports, will join 
with me in wishing Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Foreman the utmost 
‘prosperity and the best of good health. The Consett 
Guardian. 


CasE—Lovesoy.—On October 2nd, at the parish 
church St. Mary’s, Eastbourne, by the Rev. Canon Good- 
win, Edward Case of Toftrees Hall, Norfolk, third son 
of Edward Case, M.R.C.V.S., The Lodge, Sculthorpe, 
| Fakenham, to Susan Kentish, second daughter of the 
| late Alfred Lovejoy, of Cornwall Lodge, Richmond, 

Surrey. 


} 








him is a pass over the railway. Cab fares, hotel bills, 
etc., are not allowed, although his servants, house, etc. 
have to be kept up during his absence. I have been 
away visiting ont stations 15 days during the month 
time after time, much to the detriment of my pocket, to 
say nothing about one’s health and discomfort in the 
hot weather with the thermometer 120 F. in the shade. 
In most stations the rent of a house is Rs.100 per 
mensem or about £80 per annum. A bachelor, it is true, 
can share one with others, but for a married man this 18 
a large drain on his income, particularly as he has t 
send his family to the hills for six months in the year, 
and these are more expensive than plain stations. 
Expenses in India have increased 50 per cent. over 
what they were when [ first went to the country, the 
rupee having fallen in value from 2/- to 1/3 ; also income 
tax is charged, and a heavy“duty on imported goods, & 
of which tend to make any large station more expensive 
than an English provincial town, or evén London. 
A.V.D. RevireD. _ 

















Home. India. 

; Pay. Allowances. Total. Per mens. Per ann. Total. 
Vet.-Lieut. on appointment _ £250 00 £157 00 £407 00 R400 R.4800 £300 0 
Vet.- Lieut. over 5 years service 250 00 157 00 407 00 450 5400 337 15 
Vet.-Capt., 74 years service 282 17 6 174 14 0 457 116 500 6000 362 19 
Vet.-Capt., 10 years service 282 17 6 174 14 0 457 11 6 600 7200 440 0 
\ et.-Capt., 124 years service 319 76 174 14 0 494 16 600 7200 440 0 
Vet.-Major, 14 years service 365 0 0 200 50 565 5 9 700 8400 525 0 
Vet.-Major, 20 years service 401 10 0 200 50 601 15 0 800 9600 600 0 
Vet.-Major, 25 years service 438 00 200 50 638 5 0 800 9600 600 9 

In Engl alle i 2 
gland the allowances include the upkeep of two Communications, Booxs, AND PAPERS RECEIVED.— Messrs. 


horses, which have to be purchased out of the officer’s 

pocket, and on change t» foreign stations sold at his own 

risk, and replaced. The allowances amount to about 

= per annum, and unless the horses are kept are not 
yen. 

A veterinary officer in India has char i 
some of which are 150 miles from Ay beeen 
These he has to visit once a month, and as often at other 
times as may be necessary. Al] the government give 


Standard, The Courier. 


hinsoD, 


G.J. Roberts, H.Leeney, F.Hobday, J.E. Hute 


_E.L. Stroud, W.J. Foreman, T.C. Toope, E. Case. 


The Cork Examiner, The Irish Farming World. The aie 
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